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PIBRRE THE HERMIT. 
Arter a brisk day’s travelling, I found myself 
about sunset at the foot of a hill whose summit, cover- 


ed with leafless trees, presented but a bleak prospect! 


to him who had yet to climb it, ere he could reach 
his destination for the night. It was December—the 
air was cold, and my horse weary—we both longed for 
test as well as provision, and neither of us relished the 
league, which yet remained to be travelled over a 
broken and nearly undefined path. There was all 
that heaviness too, in the atmosphere which portends 
a snow-storm. Small white clouds were gathering fast 
in the east, each seeming like the part of one vast 
host, which was summoning its undivided strength for 
the accomplishment of its efforts. There was a long 
narrow streak of white in the horizon, which told that 
the wind was rising there, and I hastened on my jour- 
ney, fearful of the consequences of delay. 

By the time I bad attained the top of the hill; large 
flakes of snow were mingling with the blast that swept 
recklessly by; the falling branches torn from their 
trunks rendered every step more difficult as well as 
more dangerous. My horse, nearly exhausted, was 
almost incapable of proceeding, and the thick dark- 
ness rendered my situation peculiarly perilous, when | 
was astonished at the sound of a human voice, which 
rose in manly strains on the wind, and sent its melo- 
dy forth amidst the storm. 1 remained silept, and 
listened as the intervals of the wind let the sounds 
inore fully upon me. I could not be mistaken. Some 
being, whether sane, or bereft of his faculties, must 
surely be here, and turning to the direction, whence 
the sounds proceeded, I discovered a faint light, glim- 
mering at no great distance. I made the best of my 
way towards it. As I approached, the sounds ceased, 
vet the light remained, and I soon found myself be- 
fore what might be called a log-house ; although at 
the time it was impossible from the darkness to de- 
fine its appearance. I felt my way to the door, and 
knocking, was answered by a voice, demanding, who 
it might be, and what I desired. 

‘A benighted stranger, would in your abode seek 
shelter from the weather, and craves your hospitality 
for the night.” 

“ Enter,” answered a voice from within; the door 
opened, and I was ushered into an apartment, the like 
of which I never before beheld ; the inward walls were 
precisely like those without, uncovered and rude ; the 
the floor was as nature had made it, and the whole 
was calculated to excite the greatest astonishment at 
the possibility of its being a human hapitation; but 
that my whole attention was attracted to its inhabi- 
tant. He was a man of about forty years of age, 


i 








coarsely attired; his beard, which he had suffered to 
grow, was long and black, which served to give his 





j bond of happiness. Vain hope, years have rolled oi 


ithe sun slacks not his pace, neither do the stars diww 


| , 
countenance an appearance of austerity, that it did | nish their lustre; but my heart withers in its wretche 


. ' 
not in reality possess; a dark shade of melancholy |] ness, ay 1 longs but for the dav, when it shall rest 


hung on his brow, which was broad and ample; his|/nconsciousness, Ellen is dead, the tempest rages 
eyes were downcast and mild, except when ex« ited, || over her grave, and she heeds it not, her Pierve sighs 
and then they shone with all the eloquence of expres-||to be with her, but the fates spin out their web, unnaind 
sion, or the fervency of feeling. fulofthis sufferings. Alas! that man should be thus bh 


‘‘An uncommon occurrence this,’ were the first 
words he spoke; “for a man to be passing through 
this uncultivated and nearly uninhabited waste at such 
a time.” 

* The traveller, sir, must abide by what he finds; 
nor be delicate about his road and fare; and so severe 
a tempest has driven me from my track, that but for 


: ! 
the fortunate and timely discovery of your residence, 


I might have fared worse for the night.” 

‘* You are welcome to the shelter which it affords. 
Comforts I can offer you none. 
myself, and care not for more than a few necessaries 


I seck not after them 
of life, which I can easily procure.” 

I thanked him. He threw some dry branches on the 
fire, and proceeded to lay before me such fare as he 
had at hand; never mind what it was, there was no- 
thing in it which would please the taste of the epicure, 
unless he were placed in a similar situation with my- 
self, and received it as tho offering of hospitality. 
While I was satisfying my banger, he proceeded to 
look after my horse, which, having accommodated un- 
der a shed, he returned to he lp me finish my meal. 

There was sometbing in the appearance of the Her- 
mit, so very interesting that I could not avoid feeling 
a great cuiosity to know the cause of his sechusion. 
After we had finished our supper, I began with re- 
marking on his singular mode of life, and the proba- 
ble inducements which ‘could bave led him to aban- 
don the world; and take up so uncomfortable an 
abode. ; 

** Mine has been a life a Inisfortunes,” he said; “and 
to the heart, that cannot relish the pleasures of the 
world, they are worse than all the tortures which hu- 
manity can inflict. ‘The body cun bear pain, and after 
writhing under tortures, will return to its former vigour 
and strength; but the mind that is broken, and the 
heart that has been seared, are like the blighted rose- 
tree, incapable of further bearing. So am 1. My 
story isa short one; but if your heart ean feel for the 
sorrows of another, you will sympathize with my af- 
flictions, and say, if in the blaze of society, I could 
ever enjoy repose. I was born in a distant town, my 
parents were in circumstances to bring me up as a 
gentleman, although I had to depend upon my own 
ultimate exertions for suctess in life. My heart was 
always warm and susceptible of the most tender feel- 
ings. At eighteen, I first felt the power of a passion 
which has since cut me off from the pleasures of life, 
rendered my days miserable, and my nights restless. 
All too is the fault of my own folly and thoughtless- 
ness. O! that I had never left her sight, or that Ihad 
not returned to be the cause of my own ruin.’ I lov- 
ed Ellen, and she returned my affection with a devo- 
tion as pure as human heart is capable of cherishing. 
Our parents mutually approved of our attachment, 
and we looked forward in sweet anticipation to the 
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time when we should be united in one indissoluble 


in subjection to love; but itis so. Let his philosophy 


jee h hin to despise it, and believelimself invulmers 
ble; then let him be tempted with an object such a 
| his heart would delight to Cherish, and see his scheme 
blown to the wind, his pride offered up at the shrin: 
of beauty. 

*T had an uncle, a seafaring man, who had acqui 


He hoe 


always expressed a desive that I should follow his o« 


ed much wealth in his nuiherous voyoges. 


cupation promising, if thy parents consented, t 
The offer was 
a te uipting one to all, but myself, who saw nothing in 


make me the inheritor of his fortune. 





it but its separating me from Ellen, who was all th. 
| 


IL valued in existence. My father, however, viewed | 
lina very different light; be saw it was the best o 
portunity I should ever have of settling myself in th: 
world, and upmindful Sf my disinelination, presse 
upon me the acceptance of my uncle's propesal. Be 
hold me now, snatched from the dearest object of my 
life; a wandever on the main, buffetting the wave, ani! 
whistling with the wind, for being young, 


the new 
scenes which were contingally presenting themselve 
to me, preveuted my dwellirg on one object for any 
length of time, so that I soon became reconciled to muy 
new mode of life, gladdened by the hope of soon again 
seeing my Ellen. We had been atsea for nearly 
mouth, on a voyage to Brazil, when one evening, just 
ae the sun had sunk beneath our vast horizon, we 
descried a sail which appeared to be making toward u 
Unapprehensive of danger, we stood on.our course, th: 
sail gaining upon us, when within the distance of a 
mile, a ball whizzed between our masts, and the low: 
report of a heavy gun broke in unpon the surround. 
ing silence; the stwange sail hoisted the blood-red 
flag, and we were no longer in doubt, that she was a 
corsair. ‘Ihe captain immediately called all hands to 
the quarter-deck, where after a few minutes consulta 
tion, it was determined, as we could not escape, to sel! 
our lives as dearly as possible. 1 will not dwell upon 
the bloody scene that followed, we were overpowered, 
my uncle was slain, and I taken captive by the lawless 
band. Who shall describe my situation,. my every 
dearest vision blasted ere it had bloomed; my every 
hope vanished, my only wish—death: But death came 
not. No, I was doomed to live until my weary eve 
should be extinguished in their tears, until my every 
heart: string should wither in its desojution. 

“IT was carried away captive by the cruisers, who 
used all their endeavours to persuade me to join their 
band, but without avail. I spurned their offers. «; 
lucre and freedom, when they were to be -purchaged 
by the sacrifice of every noble principle which ele 
vates man above the brute. Finding therefore, the 
I was determined to have no connexion with them, the, 
landed me on the coast, destitute, without provisio; 
and no clothing, but the slight covering which I ba 





en. I wandered for several days, without meetin 
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but the utensils which were in it, assured me that its 
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vith any habitation, and subsisting on the wild fruits 


indian hut, whieh I entered, and found unoccupied ; 
nhabitants could not be far distant. At length there 
ame a Woman who, on seeing me, ran away; bat she | 
oon returned with her husband, who appeared greatly 
urprised, and spoke some words to the woman which || 
{ did not understand. 1 communicated my situation || 
to him by signs as well as I was able, which he soon 
inderstood, and placed before me such food as he had, | 
with which, after having allayed my appetite, [ retired || 
rest. 1 
The poor Indians used me kindly, and I soon re-|] 
ained my strength. lI remained with them for more || 
han a year, when, finding some others who were 
oing to Rio Janeiro, 1 accompanied them, in the) 
hope of being able to procure a passage for America. | 
i had now been a year and a half from home, without | 


idings from my family, and unable to make them || 


iware of my situation. On my arrival at Rio, I suc-|} 


| which William Reposte! had published respecting his sister, 


SS EE 
A young lady of ao illustrious birth, in Normandy, was || but impious. Some 
vhich I found tn my way. I at length came to an endowed with such exquisite beauty that she was universally | tian era, the 
||admired, aad praised asa wonder: all the young noblemen | eames the tate 


of the province anxiously solicited the favour of her hand 
men were subjected. The report of William Repostel, | 
of her criminality with himself, was credited so far, that 
they who had wished to marry her thought no longer but of | 
obtaining her as a mistress. Drongo Osmond, brother to 
this young lady, being informed of the outrageous reports 


thought himself bound to avenge the injury done to his fam:- 
ly in the blood of their author. One dav they met, the 
brother challenged him ; they fought, and Repostel was kill- 
ed. Repostel had been a great favourite of Robert, sur- 
named Le Diable, then Duke of Normandy ; Osmond, in 
consequence dared not show himself at Court, but sought 
an asylum in Apulia; where Gaimar, Duke of Benevento, 
employed him against the Saracens who then pillaged the 
coasts of Italy. This Norman displayed so much bravery 
in different engagements, that the duke put him in posses- 
sion of several estates in his dutchy, in order to retain 
him 

Some time after, as fifty or sixty Normans were returp- 





. * ™ ' 
eeded in procuring a passage for New-York, through 


he kindness of a captain who, pitying my situation, || '"* from Jerusalem, they passed through Salerna, where 
||they met with a very favourable reception on account of 


lid all in his power to reheve it. 
After a te-| 
ous passace, the more so to me trom my anxiety to 


Let me now come to the catastrophe. 


evisit all that I most dearly loved, we reached our 
ort. I proceeded immediately toward my own deat 


1 gave no one advice of my approach, hoping to render | 
uur meeting more sudden and surprising. I knock-| 
‘d at the well known door, and my little sister came) 
o open it. She had forgotten me. I asked for my | 
father, and ran into the house. They were all sitting | 
round the fire; my mother fell senseless on the floor ;| 
my father was not there, but Ellen, poor, unfortunate | 
Ellen, she knew me, and rushed into my arms. I) 
pressed her to my breast in ecstacy, and looking | 
down on ber sweet face which rested on my bosom— 
merciful heaven! it was lifeless! I brushed back the | 
ringlets that shadowed it, but her eye was closed, and 
ver lip, once red as the opening rose-bud, was pale as 
the lily that sheds its fragrance over the lake. I call- 


ed- on her name, but she answered not. 1 told her of 


my love, but what heed angels the sighs of mortals? 
Jov had broken her heart, and left me nothing to wish | 
for, but that I might follow. The cup of my misery 
was full, and I cursed the day when I left my home to! 
seek what, to me, produced unhappiness only. | 

The world had no longer for me any attractions. | 





Parents and friends tried to reanimate me; but had ] || 2nd had their vengence to encounter. The Normans turn- 


nol, by my own foolish precipitancy, blasted the only 
(lower that was lovely in my sight—the most pre- 
cious gem that was valued by my heart? And could I 
gain go forth in the garden where they flourished, 
and, seeing none so beautiful, be happy? Oh, no. 
i felt the world was no longer for me, and f left it to 
cuminate in solitude on the misfortunes of the victim 
if his own thoughtlessness ! ! 

The hermit concluded his tale of sorrow, and I 
mingled my tears with his. We retired to rest. The 
morning sun rose over the snow-covered branches, and 
lit up the scene with the splendid lustre of a wintry 
morning. I once more partook of the fare which 
Pierre set before me, and thanking him for his hospi- 
tality, renewed my journey.. R. 





THE NORMAN BARONS. 

In former ages, the fair sex were not more secure agains( 
calumny than they are in the present time. All those to 
whom nature had been peculiarly bountiful, were basely 
slandered and degraded, as men were always found ready 
io boast of having triumphed over their virtue ; and as the 
people, ever inclined to credit scandalous reports, fancied 
those falsities to be the real truth 


‘|their countrymen, who, through his extraordinary merit, 
‘\vento. Whilst they resided in that city, twenty thousand 


if . ‘ : 
|| sufficient strength to resist so many enemies, sent to propose 
ative town, where, according to a plan I had formed, || 


\] 


|had acquired the entire confidence of the Duke of Bene- 
| Saracens came to lay seige to it. The Duke, who had not 


to them a sum of money, which they accepted. While the 





| Salertines were collecting the amount of their ransom, the 
| Saracens relaxed in discipline, and indulged in every kind | 
| of excess. The sixty Normans, accompanied by some Sa- | 
lertines that were encouraged by their example, sallied in| 
the middle of the night, surprised the enemy in disorder, | 
made a dreadful slaughter of them, forced the others to re- | 
embark, and took possession of their camp, where they 
found an immense booty, which they gave up to the Saler- | 
tines. 

The Duke, astonished at their valour, offered them con- 
siderable presents ; but was still more surprised at their gene- 
rosity, for they refused them. He wished to retain them, 
when, finding that his entreaties and offers were equally un- 
availing, he exacted from them a promise that they would 
come back again, The renown which these had acquired 
induced other Normans to take Salerna in their way. Their 
courage induced a desire in all who owned possessions in 
the country, and invasions to apprehend, of employing 
them. They ultimately served the Greek Emperor, the 
Duke of Benevento, and the Pope, and always with similar 
success. Their strength rendered them formidable ; they 
soon began to be feared; the Greeks, ever perfidious in 
their dealings, treated them with injustice and ingratitude, 





ed their arms against those who knew so ill how to repay 
their services, conquered Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily, 
where they founded a kingdom which subsisted upwards of 
one hundred and fifty years. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

To patronize the efforts of genius, to foster the 
germ of intellect, as productive of the best effects on 
society, is a position which all will admit whose minds 
are free from dogmatical influence, or extravagant 
enthusiasm. Ever since men first congregated, and 
began to cultivate an interchange of sentiment and 
feeling, there have existed a few, who, prompted by 
ambitious views, interested motives, or anticipated 
aggrandizement, have assumed the prerogative of dic- 
tating to the rest of mankind, how far they should ad- 
vance in the study of literature and science; arresting 
the progress of the mind with the appalling idea that 
God had revealed what was necessary for man to 











1 
She, nevertheless, paid the tribute to which all beantiful wo- || 
ithe learning, and munificence of many kings; obsery 





centuries subsequent to the ( hris- 
fanatic Caliph Omar devoted to the 
llectual treasure, the science and arts 
which were accumulated from antiquity, by the taste, 


ing that, “the books, if they agreed with the Koran, 
were superfluous, and need not be preserved; if they 
differed from it, impious and ought to be destroyed !"” 
Thus, though sorrow and repentance followed the bar- 
barous deed, the precious fruits of ancient genius and 
learning were irrecoverably lost. Fortunately for the 
cause of literature, there existed, even at that period, 
sufficient energy to revive the spirit, which the in- 
fluence of bigotry and tyranny combined to destroy 

Notwithstanding the arm of superstition was weaken 

ed, it still retained sufficient power to hold in subjec 

tion the objects of its original intent. In Egypt and 
Spain, we may view a picture of the times of which 
we speak, a picture interspersed with dark and gloomy 
shades. From these countries we may learn the in- 
evitable consequences of restraining the natural pro- 
gress of the human mind. Ignorance and tyranny 
have heretofore drenched the fairest portion of the 
earth in blood, and involved the descendants of the 
most enlightened people in slavery and superstition. 
But the spell is broken ; its power is limited : the scales 
are falling from the eyes of the deluded—the light of 
science is beginning to shoot forth from the surcharg- 
ed clouds of ignorance, purifying the atmosphere and 
imparting to the benighted mind serenity and vigour. 
The mind is recovering from its lethargy, new facts are 
added to the stock which is perpetually accumulating, 
and the river of knowledge runs deeper and stronget 


|| by the accession of every tributary stream. 


We shail perceive by a retrospect of the early ages, 
that the deficiency of knowledge and refinement 
which then existed, was supplied by ingenuity ; the 
offspring of necessity. The aborigines of some parts 
of America, communicated their ideas by quipos, or 
knotted cords of different colours. Other nations in 
proportion to their knowledge of the fine arts, made 
use of paintings or hieroglyphics, as the fancy of a 
rude, uncultivated mind might suggest. The latter 
species of writing was systematized by the Egyptians 
and carried to great perfection. Greece, though she 
made little progress im what are termed the useruL 
arts, excelled very considerably in the cultivation of 
literature and the Fine arts. ‘“ The models of those 
which yet remain are the models of imitation and the 
confessed standard of excellence.” The arts, during 
the administration of Pericles, shone with unprece- 
dented lustre, and reached the summit of perfection. 
The science of architecture, received at this time, its 
greatest impetus. 

—~——“ First, unadorned, 

“ And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 

“ The Ionic then, with decent matroo grace, 


“ Her airy pillar heaved ; luxuriant last 
“ The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath.” 


Greece likewise excelled in the science of govern- 
ment and political economy. The institution of the 
Panathenen, the Olympic, the Pythian, Nemcan, and 
Ithmian games, were not confined to gymnastic exer- 
cises, but were also designed as excitements to com- 
petition, in the efforts of literature and science. They 
were the resort of poets and philosophers ; the patrons 
of talent and worth, wherever found, and in whatever 
garb they might appear. The earliest prose writers 
of Greece were Pherecides of Scyros, and Cadmus of 
Miletus, whose influence in refining the rude manners 
of their countrymen, is sufficiently evident from the 
subsequent prosperity of their country. 


The great, master poet of antiquity, whose genius 
for the sublime and beautiful, and whose faithful de- 
scription of ancient manners, are familiar to every 











know, and that to proceed further was not only futile 





classic reader, gave an impulse to the rising literature 
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of Greece, than which nothing could have contribu- ‘| jugation of Italy, by the Lombards, 
ted more to facilitate the progress to that goal at!/ny centuries, the 
which she shone with such distinguished lustre. In The Crusades, 
pursuing the progress of the muses, our attention is jthat part of Europe 
arrested by the unlimited fancy and sublime imagery | civilization 
of Pindar, the easy graceful style of Anacreon, the |i its 
exquisite taste of Sappho, the admirable morality of || Unasso ree, and unassisted by law 
Euripides, the delicate wit and purity of Menander : || civil dissentions and intestine broils, 
though we look in vain for an equal to Homer, yet, different nations 
they all had their influence in forming the manners, || civilization and 
and unproving the literature of their country 
writings of these men had an influence in ; 
the diversities of taste among their 


progress of learning. 


sovernment, laws. literature, and 
ciated by comme 


- The ||same chivalrous motive 
roducing |/ enthusiastic Spirit, not only 

countrymen, || Monarchs of the age, but m 
which led to the more profound studies of geometry, ||and pacific situations, ecclesi 
and astronomy, ethics and dialectics. Thales ac-|/even women and children, e 


Hage d with ardour m 
uire Sf 7re ; lie . . 
, d ’ gi at a knowledge of these sciences, that he ! ause deemed 


sacred and meritorious A differen: 
if . 

was enabled to teach with considerable success, the | Of opinion exists as to the e 

rational doctrine of the existence of an overruling |/On the morals and literaty 

Providence. Followed by Socrates, the 


i 


master of || be generally admitted, by the wel 
Xenophen and Plato, who exploded the holy theisti- | associating the diffe 
cal superstition of his countrymen, the effulgent||common cause—the seen 
heams of revelation burst with unequalled splendour || what remained of east 
over benighted man; subdued the stubborn propensi- | a: was or 
ties of his heart, and bid him acknowledge his depen- || Western continent, 
dance on a mysterious omnific Being. The philoso- || the conquests of the Arabi 
phy of Plato, who founded the academic sect. produ- || of the ancient authors, 
ced a more extensive influence over the minds of|| knowledge to be derived 
men, than any other of the ancient philosophers ; his || tions into their own lang 
ideas of the divinity, are the most sublime and ra-||rope’ became acquainte 
tional. The Principles of the skeptical sect of Pyrrho, || Greeks and Romans. 
and the doctrines of the Stoies, though better suited colleges in all the 
to the idolatrous state of the times, when contrasted || and disseminated th 
with the rational systems of Socrates and Plato, van- || their conquests. 
ished as the virgin dew before the morning sun, 
The advancement Greece had made in literature || must not pass over Without, at le 
and science, and the refinement which she had attain- //great and virtuous Alfred, whose 
ed, began to attract universal attention : cause of English literature, 


« Et post Pusica betta quietus queri capt, name, and insured to his 
“ Quid Bopbocles, et Thespia, et schylus, utile ferent.» 


By free communication with them, the rude and illite- 
rate Romans acquired the Principles of that know- 
ledge which ultimately placed them at the head of 
the nations. Through this channel, they became ac. 
quainted with the first Principles of the legitimate 














In considering the rise anc 














annals of English poetry, and romance. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century, 








satirical dialogue, or versus fescennini, recited by the 

















the scholastic divinity with an intuitive Perspicuity, 
when it received the encouragement of the literati, || and had so little respect for the existing absurdities, 


though rendered venerable by time, that he declared 


empire flourished. Cicero has, perhaps very justly, |/the whole works of Aristotle were fit only to be burn- 
ranked Cecilius among the best of the Roman comic ed 


writers; and the tragedies of Actius and Pacuvius, 
were esteemed pre-eminent. It has been remarked, 


that the age of Cicero was the golden age of Roman || attention. He made important di 
literature, and emphatically styled the Augustan age. ||nomy, optics, chemistry, medicine 


rk may not be generally ||and is said to 
admitted, for many of the writers who lived in that 


18€, were admired more for their antiquity than ele- 
gance of diction, — Poting ab antiquitate quam ob||the learned. It may be worthy 
elegantium. Summa in ulis est sententiarum Sravitas, || before the time of Bacon, societies 
Sed in qua Sepe verborum cultum desidires.” It is, |/the encouragement of poetical comp 
however, pretty certain that the literature of the Ro-|/ prizes were awarded. Considera 
mans had, at this time, arrived at its acme. Philoso- |/observed on these occasions, and t 
phy rose to a high state of cultivation; and Sallust, |/ladies attended to decide between 
one of the finest writers who flourished in that age,'!} The diffusion of learning 
Was the first who applied it to the study of events. The more extensive. In Italy t 
greatest obstacle to the Progress ofliterature at Rome, |/trarch, Boccacio, tended g 
was their jealousy of foreigners; this was carried to || ofthe language of their coun 

such a height at one time, that the Principal men were tially to the advancement of European literature. The 
compelled to send their sons to Athens, and Other ¢j- English Chaucer, who flourished about the same 
ties, for an education. The prevailing love of luxury period, evinced an extensive knowledge of the sciences, 
at length corrupted the morals of the people ; hasten-|/and exhibited all the talents of Boceacio in the excel- 
ed the decline of the sciences, and with it, the over- lencies of his poetry. Even Spain, the Beotia o 
throw of the empire. ‘This event, and the final sub-||/ modern nations, partially emerged from ignorance and 


vention, were fully competent to investigate the Va- 
rious branches of knowledge to which he turned his 





scOVeries in astro- 








be the first who Constructed telescopic 
glasses. His Opus Majus, still extant, was prepared 
at the request of Clement IV., a patron and friend of 


were formed for 
Ositions, for which 
ble solemnity was| 
he most illustrious 
the rival bards. 

» at length, began to be 
he writings of Dante, Pe- 

reatly to fix the standard 

try, and contributed essen- 
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checked. for ma-! 


which engaged the attention of all/|C 
» Which made any pretensions to! 
» ultimately Produced a wonderful change || But the low 


manners. |/ small encour 


corrupted the! 
+ and retarded the natural growth of 
refinement. But, inspired by the 
s, and influenced by the same || 
the martial nobles and | 
en in the most humble! 
astics of every grade, and}, 


flect the Crusades produced 
re of the world: but it will 
| informed, that by, || 
rent nations of Europe in one! 
e€ of operation being in Asia!| 
ern magnificence and refine-|| 
ade to circulate, by this intercourse, to the 
It was Principally, however, by 
ans, who, discovering SOME || Cut good evidenee 
and justly appreciating the || 177 :2pc.unh be. » koewn evemy of the Or arte te mut eh tie 
from them, procured transla || ther while wart and excite distutbances in society 
uage, that many parts of Exy-|| till you spo re conted 
d with the literature of the 
They founded schools and ) aaer ated Mea of hin conduct, Never threw out against o man broken hin: 
Provinces which they conquered || 
cir acquirements in PFOPOrtion to|| paint the image anew, and touch it 


1 progress of learning, 
ast, naming the | recovered wader the bends of a sur geon—fonid himself 

exertions in the 

have perpetuated his 


memory the regard of the 
wise and ingenuous of Posterity. Neither should we 


forget Henry of Huntington, and Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth—names intimately connected with the earliest 


appeared 
that celebrated £enius, Roger Bacon, the splendour of 
drama. Previously to this, they had only a kind of whose mind was like a bright star in a dark heinis- 


phere; who emancipated himself from the trammels 
vulgar to excite merriment. Little or no attention || of the reigning philosophy ; explored the subtleties of 
was given to the art, until about the time of Ennius, 


. . “ae a . P a“ have been f, itless; mdeed he incapable of a. 
- His discriminating judgment, and Power Of in-| | quiring the habits of crane I hfe *Ppears incapa 


» and mechanics, } 





























aluable works. ‘Thy 
|| discovery of some of the Writings of Quintilian an 


ieero, by Poggio, prompted a further research an: 
|| led to ‘the recovery 


| barbarism, had produced many ¥ 














of several ancient manuscripts 
state of learning of tire 







































































































Vulgar, and th 


“gement afforded, restrained for a time 
| ’ > 
$,|'the active efforts of genius. A succession Of liberat 


and enlichtened Popes, however, gave a’spring 4 
i - - 

polite literature and a diffusion of its influence over th: 
rest of Europe, but that which most etlectu 


ally contri 
buted to the advancement and 


Universal dissemination 
of literature and science, and afforded 


a certain pledge 
of the progress 


and pe rpetuation of every mental ac 
quisition, was the discovery by Faustus, of “the Hea 
all ven taught art” of Printing. 


Modern Europe is in 
©) debted to this discovery more 


than to any other, fey 


the highest ‘mprovement ever yet 
sciences, learning, and refinement. 


made in arts 


[To he cone Inded in our next ] 
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| Estracts from various pabheations, 
| 


* Never believe, mex b less propagate, an ill report of your weighhour, wit) 
Noe listen to an fifemmous story handed | 


of its wth 


elf wlamous fey defaming his neighbours, or who is wont te sow diseor 


Never speak evil of ano 


ther while you are under { 1 malevule nee, but wa, 


he operation of envy an 
down, that you may better flee, whether to Hille 
OY suppres. the matter, Never expres the evil which you would say « 
your nembhour, in terme ee strong, or in language whieh would convey an ey 
td dark innende es, which would leave the hearers to suspect any thing am 
e suggest. Never speak evil of your neighbour to 
he known epemy, who wishes for 48 OCcasion of slander i for he will certainty 
off with bolder < olours. In shut; neve 


spenk evil of a man, when your Peaking may probably do much hurt, & 
| €aMwot possibly do any good,” 


very thing thet i] eature con 


The Papers have got a very probable tory about a mon who was hanged at Bo 


stark naked—<dy 
manded his clothes from the hangman; aad on the very official refiwal of the 
funct.onary to deliver up his perquisites, drew a knife, and slew, or almor! 
slew (there are various readme in the manuscripts) Jack Ketch; for whiel 
he is to be hanged again. There 4 a degree of ver isimilitude about the story 
whieh, as Mr. Jeffery, of the Edunburgh eview, would say, is quite refresh; 

* ab ouly approach it in our history, When Major Generol Harrison 
was hanged for heing one of the Judges ol Charles I. the rope broke, and th. 
Uedauated cohbier, previous to being tied up again, “ruck the hamman 

or hiv negligence ia tyin bim up. A wore woudterfu) 
bot less tragical nolorieus similarity took plac en Cork, as we are informed by 
Mr. ©. Croker, in bis Researches in the South of Ireland. A tailor was han, 
ed in that city, Lut revived under the hands of Glover, a player at that time 
performing. “The first use the incorrigible tailor made of hile revivification 
wee (© get drunk, in which state he went the (o theatre where Glover perform. 
ed that rcning, and to thank him in Presence of the astonished audience, frou, 
the gallery, fi 
Fleet street, alvo de 
competitor of bis im days la sy have to py 
1D Competition with the explon from the « Piscosi Menea Bari.” 


Wild Man-.a wild man has lately beew found im the midst of the wood- 
ond mountains of Hoarlewald, in Bohemia, who it is eeomed must have bees 
there from his infaney. He appears to be about { ¥ years of age, but he 
Cannel articulate 9 single word. He bellows or rather howls, his voice beim, 
like that of a dog: He ruas op all fours, and the moment he perceives a hy. 

i to the top of « tree like an Spe, and jumps trom brane), 
to branch with surprising agility. When he sees a bird or other game he pu, 
Bes it, almost alwa with succes. He has heen brought to Pr » but ai) 
alempts to tame hie 














~—Parws paper. 


| —p, 
A private letter from Botany Way states that an edition of * Bailey’, Diction 
ary’ was put “p at an suction. The auctioneer vit wasa New Baile, 
z am glad of that, with all my heart,’ said a bidder, ‘for most of ws bas 
enough of the Of 


'd one? 


epee 
Historteal doubt - ~An auctioneer at » late sale of antiques, ut up a he! 
met, with the following candid observation ,.. This, tadies and grates, i 
a 


of Romulous, the Roman founder-—but whetber he was s brass © 
tron founder 1 canuct tell,’ 


ee 
A lady, who has recently travelled in Italy, 


duced 2’ t b pte wa thus Gecarthon the effects pre 

luce t © Of @ celebrated piece of Ltalion music, called the 

misere, , the singersin the Papal chapel ut Rome. “The accordant lone 
red human voices aseend to he 








sven for mercy to mankind, Tt hav! 
nothing im it of thie earth. It seemed as if ever 


and supplication which possessed the soul. [is 
who heard was almost ioc end 
One fainted and was carr oul; and others were in 
tressing, which they vainly struggled to + Et wos the music of Alle 
Bri; but the composition is nothing withougthe voices which perforin there.” 


‘Se 
ee iY ormance of divine service on Friday evening last af Shoul! 


vetone » the « ation were thrown into , 
state of dreadf alarm by the followin on . » Mr. George 
hed ed the eveni service and was offering up the Prayer whew 
part of the ceiling of the chapel ! j the ¢ 
dismay of the concre alton can scarcely be described-—every Person wade » 
confused rush tothe » which was by the persons 4nxivus to get out cow - 
Pletely blockaded 


» and in the midst of the genetal alarin, another violent Crash 
was heard, and immediately after about one fourth of the « 


ters, ke. fell upon the Congregation, many of whom thought the whole builain, 


was falling, -y that they were doomed io destruction among its ruins. The 
doors at 


cleared, ev Person succeeded if; cett lo the oper, 
air, several fainted, and others fe exhausted from their ‘exertbone to weeps, 
the injuries received from the falling materials. Most ho 
Person received any — ry, and the alarming occurrence ix 
wood 


to the use of green construction of the main raliers, Ko ethe, 
Part of the chapel was in the least affected or shaken,--London Paper, 
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FOR THE PRIZE. 


Next wit 1 cet forth the heaventy off of aerial honey Voucteafe, Wece 
thy regard te thr part ton, of my work I will ving 9 epectac le werthy of 
our adwiration, Qough of things minute."——s teg ll } 
a simple essay, and therefore 
shall use as simple a style as possible. If the theme 
vere other than it is, | might talk learnedly, and use 


Tam going to write 
| 


nowerful words. 
liar temperament, or as Bonaparte would say, the 
liosyncrasy of each, or all of the gentlemen, who act 
he part of umpires, 1 would suit my style to their hu- 
wours, for J have a great desire to obtain the prize. | 
if they had, lurking in the corner of their beart, a sen-| 





ibility to the charms of nature, 1 could so enamour || Breatest ease by the bees; for they have the advantage 


-yem of a theme, as that the homeliness of style weldjjet the rising ground. 


¢ forgotten in the rich subject-matter of the essay. 
Hut they who are to sit in judgment op our merits, 
re gentlemen of the town, grown gray in City wis- 
Jem—in bookish wisdom. The perfume of the violet 
‘as passed from them, and has long been supplanted 
ny the empyrenmatic odours of midnight oil—of mid- | 
night suppers, grave dissertation, metaphysical dis- 
qnisition, piquant exposures of the reigning foibles, Iu- 
cubrious pictures of modern degeneracy—any thing, 
in short, that is deep, grand, erudite; any thing that 
‘s inexpressibly incompreheusible to common minds, 
will take precedence of simple subjects taken from the 
ook of nature. 

Sut if 1 be in error with panpoct to the age, the 
aste, the localities of these awarders of prizes; if 
the blush of the rosc, and the bloom of the grape be | 
more congenial, than the altar of the one, and the 
uice of the other; if the racings, the freshness of 
youth, be still upon them—then will these, my eflu- 
sions, find grace and favour in their sight, and obtain 
the golden prize—then shall I, pleased, retire * and 





flourish in the studies of inglorious ease, and warble 
pastoral songs.” Come then with me, ye Titun to! 
patrol—come with me to the country ; let this be the | 


I might say, that if I knew the pe- jinjure the honey, by piercing it with sticks across 


|the great slope of the bottom board, the foreign bees 


|| that fits the hive, is put on, and the bees ascending fills 


bees, which is immense, is, by the sloped sides and the|| 
inclined floor, carried off immediately, and all matter: 
offensive or useless to the insects, is carried away, or|| bees find that all the eggs are vivified, which is the pe- 


rather pushed off by them with great facility. In the 


| common hive the perspiration that falls, lodges on the || 
| floor, and is re-absorbed, thereby blackening the comb || 


land injuring the bealth of the bee. In this new hive 
the combs can never fall, for as the bee begins to work 


i . 
‘from the top, or ceiling of the hive, the comb wedges| 


] 
a 


as it descends, owing to the coptracted inc Restien, of 
the sides of the hive.—Nor is there any necessity to 


the hives. Secure, therefore, from its enemies, the 
mice, the millers, and the toads, the bee works with 


greater advantages than in the common hives, and by 


that sometimes attack them, can be beaten off with the 





A board of the same size as the 
hive and clamper, (to keep it fom warping,) covers 
ithe hive; into this board are three holes of one inch 
diameter; these holes must be so placed as that they 
\run parallel to the opening between the sticks. Stop- 
\pers are put in the holes at first, and when the hive is 
filled with honey they are taken out. A square box 


ithe box with honey. This is man's profit. Each 
box contains from twenty to thirty pounds of pure white 
honey, without brood and without bee bread. By tak- 
ing off the box and cover, you can extract any of the 
combs, either to feed a weak hive, or to supply your 
table. In one week, a new comb will be made to sup- 
ply the vacancy. The apiary fronts the east, and as 
there are two tiers of hives, it is capable of containing 
ninety-six hives. Thus, fromm this little space, with 
but little real labour, can a yearly income of at least 
five hundved dollars be obtained. And then the plea- 





side that support theroof. At the foot of each post, a 
honey-suckle is planted that intwines it, and creeps to 
the very top of the roof; some blushing like scarlet, 
and others, scattering their fragrance to the air, like 





| sufficient to go forth with anew swarm. 


| hatched. 


santness of the apiary! there are nine posts on each| 





billet-doux, to invite the humming bird that arrays it- 


beginning of a series ot pleasures, to which you have| selfin green and gold, to its cool and pleasant bowers. 


been long or always strangers. 
apiary. It is a classical seat. 
that theme be ignoble that occupied his song? Prom 
the very dust that forms the comb, to the rich and de- 
jicious juice that lies glistening in the cell; from the 
peculiar aliment of the bees, to the wonderful instinct 
that governs them, has this enchanter carried you, 
with the ardour of a lover, the beauty of numbers, 
and the truth of nature. But there is one thing yet} 
wnsung, and it is left for me, his humble follower and | 
admirer, to add still another pleasure to those he hus} 
civen you. I sing, therefore, the praises of the mo- 

dern apiary, of such a one as is now before you. 

The roof is at right angles; the building is 
twelve feet in width, and fifty in length. The hives 
ire suspended from the joists by the cleats that are 
wailed on the frontand back of the hive, near to the top. 
The hive itself, isone of a new and peculiar construc- 
tion, and unites the comforts of the bee to the pleasure 
and profit of man. Itis fourteen inches square at the | 
top, and the sides gradually taper down to seven at 
the bottom. The front and back are of equal dimen- 
sions throughout. The platform is an inclined plane 
of six inches slope, projecting in front of the hive in 
the form of a half circle, as an alighting place for the 
bees. By being thus suspended, mice cannot obtain 
a fyoting, and millers have neither an easy access, nor 


Let us sit before this 
Here sat Virgil, the) 
most noble, the truest, the sweetest of poets. Can) 


adroitly before the long coral bells. 
their wings accord delightfully with the busy buzz of 
the bees, and the full, deep drum of the drone. And 
here, in the midst of sweets, and within the sound, 
too, of the peaceful winding river, fringed with the 
flowering locust and pine, let us sit before one of the 
most singular work-shops of nature, and watch the|| 


|}wature’s useful craftsmen. But before I go any fur- 
ther, let us observe the little wren: a number of their 
cottages are built for them near to this apiary, for the 
\|humble bird is useful to the bee in picking up all such 
| matter as has been thrown from the hive by the bee. 
\|See, even now, thus early, scarcely sunrise, one of 
| them is at work in carrying off some of the dead 
ljnymphs that have been rolled out of the hive. 

Let us confine our attention to this one hive di- 
| rectly in front of us. 
}} pounds. 


The hive itself weighs fourteen 
When the bees were hived after swarming, 
it weighed twenty pounds; thus the weight of the bees 
must have been six pounds; (four thousand bees 
weigh about a pound.) In this hive there must be at 
least twenty-four thousand bees—this is called a good 
swarm. They show every indication of throwing out 
a new swarm to-day; for the bees hang out in little 
clusters; some are running idly about; others are 
fanning the entrance with their wings. The peculiar 


have the worms. Should an egg or two be deposited here ||noiSe of chip, chip, has been heard for several nights 


as aresting place, they will roll reluctantly tothe ground, 
as soon as they are batched. The perspiration of the 





from the queen bee, and the drones are wheeling 
about over our heacs. The supernumeray drones 











There they are at this moment, poising themselves) 
The hum of} 


0 perations of a curious race, the most diminutive of F 





——————— 
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have been destroyed, and only a few are retained, 


As soon as the 


culiar work of the diones, they are massacred, one and 
jall, for they do no work, aud make no provision for 
| themselves. The sagacity of the bee has taught it, that 


|the drone is useless, but at two periods of their har- 
vest; and they declare war upon the poor drones in 
ithe spring, and in the autumn. 


Those that are now 
in the hive, are from the yonng brood that are just 
lf you look into the ‘little entrance you 
|will see one of the dead drones. The bottoms of 
these hives are fastened on with hinges behind, and 


with hooks and staples at the sides. I can let it 


|down, thus, and with this cloth I wipe out their hive. 


|This assists them very much, as it would require an 
bour’s labour of a thousand bees to clear the floor, and 
|carry off all the little chippings of the combs. 

| A strange bee has alighted; he is from a hive that 
|has no honey, and he intends to enter this hive by 
|way of experiment; if he succeed in entering. and 
finds but few bees, he returns to his own community, 
jaad informs them of his success. But he is mistaken 
here; see how quickly those two bees seize him by 
the wings. They never sting each other, but they 
destroy life by gnawing at the roots of the wings of 
the bees that they attack. This poor little bee is 


ithe platform, and let him tumble off. Another bee is 
dragging out a drone, he was maimed, I suppose, for 
the time of slaughter has passed. They despatch all 
sick and lame bees, none but the useful can remain in 
this community. The drone makes some faint at- 
tempts to return to the hive, and he would in all pro- 
bability get in again, bat there comes another bee to 
the assistunce of the first, and together tbey roll him 
off as easily as if it were a ball. What an excellent 
|plan this inclined floor is, for every operation of the 
ibee. And now they are very busy; there they go in 
pursuit of honey and provender ; in a few minutes they 
will return loaded. The queen bee never makes her 
appearance, but with a new swarm. Huber and 
Hlinsh say, that they have seen ber on the wing, but 
long as 1 have sat by the hives, and carefully as J 
have watched them, I never saw one leave the hive 
but with a swarm. One queen lays all the eggs, forty 
or fifty thousand in a season. She is easily distin- 
guished from her subjects by her slender body, and 
her short wings and legs. Her colour, too, is brighter, 
and her mouth only constructed for eating. The bees 
are now returning loaded; some having their thighs 
lined with the deepest yellow, and others with the 
palest straw colour, whilst others have the honey-bag 
| well filled with the sweet juice. The bees who are 
lw ithin help these to unload, and in an instant they 
jare off again. In this way they travel from dawn to 
twilight, the litle yellow pellets are carefully laid in 
a cell, and taken out as they are wanted, but not im- 
mediately, for they must undergo another process be- 
fore they can be converted to wax. When so prepared 
ithe residue is again put in cells, and is called bee- 
bread, and is supposed by some apiarians to be used 
as food for the young bees. They dislike the light, 
and carefully stop up every little crack with a kind otf 
glutinous matter, called propolis, and if at any time 
a substanee remains in their hive, such as any thing 
larger than three or four bees can master, they glue it 
to the floor, and cover it with this propolis, which in 
a week or two becomes impervious and almost impe- 
netrable. 

Every flower in which the bee delights, is planted 
near the apiary ; but of all the sweets that of the rasp- 
berry-blossom is the most agreeable in the spring, and 
the mignonette in the summer ; they revel, too, in the 

















blossoms of the peach, and of the strawberry. In 


conquered, they drag him unresistingly to the edge of 
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Se —$— 
short, they extract honey from every, the most minute} 
flower and weed, and help themselves plentifully from || 
he blossoms of the buckwheat. 

The hive next to this one, that we have been ex- 
for the last week ; they 


i 


tuining, has not worked wel! 
sem wneasy. Tam fearful that their queen is dead, 
(so, they will perish. While she is with them, all is 
‘bedience and quiet, she is the mother of the whole) 
hive, and she drills all their motions. 
mong the dead bees at the foot of this hive, perhaps/; 
» may find her. Ah, sure enough! here she is, dead; 1 
compare her with this other dead bee, you can see the! 
1 state; this hive must 


“ 


difference, even in this decayec 
ertainly perish now, unless a new queen comes out 
from the new brood, or, as is sometimes the case, a 
What noise is that}! 
epiary across the 


foreign swarm takes possession. 
it the air? dtis a swarm from some 
river; L wish it may alight ov this hive, they will be 

ceived with joy, and every thing will go on as usual. 
Oh, joy of joys! they actually alight on this hive, see 
how they pour in, and hear the hum of gladuess from 
within. Bees are constantly on the look-out for a 
home, when they intend to send out a new swarm. A) 
little prowler has discovered that this hive was queen-| 
less, and he bas made the swarm sensible of it. They) 
are now all in, and see, already the old inhabitants are 
at work; they are flying off for food, and order is al- 
ready established. This has been a fine swarm, not 
less than fifteen thousand bees. When a swarm leaves! 
the parent hive, it carries with it about four pounds of 
provisions, and about five hundred drones; from the 
eatly henr, I imagine that this swarm must have hung 
on the bough of a tree all night. In general, they 
only hang a few hours until they have collected all 
their members; they then go straight forward in a! 
direct line to the place that their e:missaries have| 
chosen, and enter the hive, which is either a hollow tree, | 
or some dark obscure place. In this instance, they 
have chosen this hive, and I am in possession of a fine 
swarm without any trouble. This is one of the plea- 
sures of the apiarist ; quite equal to a new grant of 
land to a commoner, or to the accession of a new ter- 
ritory to a king. But let us turn again to the first 
hive. There are sone new indications of swarming, 
since we looked at it. We shall certainly have a 
swarm this morning. See how the drones are sailing 
and drumming over our head, they are destined to 
follow the new swarm. Keep an eye to the little en- 
trance; the bees that were running idly about the plat- 
form, the clusters, the sentinels, the drones, have all 
zone into the hive. Watch harrowly. Listen to the 
noise within, all is confusion and tumult, and sudden- 
ly all is silent. The queen is prepared for her flight, 
she has arranged her plan, and there she comes, now 
you can see her. Look at her long thin body, and 
the golden rings around her, and how beautiful she’is, 
compared to the others; there she goes, and a dozen 
of her subjects stick closely to her, and now the whole 
swarm rushes out tumultuously, and are hovering in 
the air. How my heart beats, and what an anxious 
moment this is; how fearful I am, that they will not 
alight near to us? if the wind is very high, they go 
off to their place of destination, without alighting first 
on a tree, but I think that this swarm will settle; yes, 
they are alighting on that peach-tree, and see how fast 
they are gathering together on that bough, and what 
«a foud joyful buzzing is kept up. Let us put on these 
guards. This covering of the face is made of black 
millinet, and is kept off from the face by whalebone. 
Being black, objects can easily be seen through it, 
and the meshes are too small for bees to enter. Put 
on these woollen gloves, and now you can approach 
the bees fearlessly. They are so accustomed to me, 

that I never get stung. 








li them, 


1 now set an empty hive into 


ay = ——— 


I place i it thus under the swarm. 
cover is off; the limb on which the bees hung is with- 
lin two feet of the hive. 
‘limb, 
jinto the hive, with the exception of the few who are 
|| hovering about; now, carefully, I lay the flat cover 
of the the bees that are 


'| the edge. 


on the hive, few 
creeping up, I push off gently, and now the cover is 


open top 


Let us look lon, and the holes in the cover are stoppe ~] with wooden prize may be aw arded to me 


iplugs. ‘The bees that were hovering, have settled on 
ithe limb. 1 give it another shake, and they tumble | 
down on the ground. The bees that fell on the ground | 
with the first shaking, have clustered on the bottom | 
j|board of the frame. I place this little stick among 
nd let the upper end rest on the front of the 
Sco how they crawl up, and run into the en-| 
|trance of the hive; all the bees know, by the peculiar | 
jsound of the queen-bee, that she is in the hive, and|| 
ithey are rejoiced to be with her, out of the full blaze 
of the sun. The few leaves that fell in the hive with! 
the bees, have been dragged out, and see, they are, 
trying to diag something to the entrance, it is too large 
| for the opening. Stay, my little friends, I will help | 
lvou, I open the hooks at the edge of the bottom board, 
jand the bottom comes down, and out tumble three 
jhard peaches. The bees would have been puzzled} 
j about getting rid of them, for they are quite large. 1 
‘can now raise up the floor, hook it, and the bees will! 
‘hegin to organize themselves. I leave the hive here | 
|until dusk, ‘the stragglers will by that tiue have come, 
jin, and then I will take the hive to the apiary, and put 
it next to the last new swarm. 


hive. 


To-morrow morning | 
the bees begin to make the comb, as the queen red 
have cells to deposite her eggs, which she will begin} 
to lay as soon as a cell is prepared. Let us now leave 
this new swarm, and go back to the purent- hive, that 
they have just left. They are as quietly at work as 
if no separation had taken place, but they are evi- 
dently pleased to find more room for their operations. 
How the little creatures fly in the hive with their legs) 
loaded with little pellets of yellow dust, each as large| 
as the head of a large pin. As soon as they get into 
the hive, they rest on the edge of the cell destined for} 
it: a bee then comes to its assistance, and takes off 
the load, and away it flies in an instant for a fresh | 
supply. In about a week this hive will send out an- 
other swarm; they have already made some fresh ho-| 
ney, and I can partake of it when I please, for I can) 
with a thin wire, drawn across the cover of the box, 
separate it from the hive, and 1 can litt up the comb 
at the side, and close up the hive again. 

I am trespassing on your time, or I should talk to 
you a little longer of these wonderful little creatures, 
I want to show you a little more of the interior of 
these curious workshops, and let you see the little 
manufacturers at work. And but one bee governs the) 
whole, and that bee is a female. But I must quit the 
pleasant theme, and finish by telling you that an! 
apiary like this will bring you an income of five hun-| 
dred dollars a year; and that so rapidly do the bees, 
multiply, with simple care, like mine, that you may 











them. 
with but little labour and expense you get a solid re- 
venue from these minute labourers. 


with their operations. They fly home with but half 
a load, if they apprehend a shower, and they are never 
mistaken, of which fact, I often avail myself. They 
pay the most devoted attention to the queen, their 
common mother; and they deserve to be ranked next 
to man, for they have the same attachments, and the 
same passions, like him in every thing, but his vanity, 











this littke wooden frame, the cleats of the bive rest on: 





iwhich so often leads him astray. I do not claim too 





I take hold of the end of the| 
give it this sudden shake, and the swarm drops) 


| 





ee === cee 
mucb for them, when J think of their order, their neat 
ness, their economy, their industry, and their submis 
sion to the laws of their little community. And above 
all, of their entire submission and deference to femal 
wisdom, for a female is their ruler; and they never 
quit her until life is extinet. And now I mast, reluctant 

ly, quit the interesting theme. May I not hope that I 
have sO interested you with my subject, as that th 
If you are pleased, 
you shall command a series of essays oa this pleasan: 
subject, and what is more a profitable ove, and what 
is better still, one, that can be easily understood; an 

like those magnificent disqnisitions that lead the an 

weary into the mazy winding of metaphysics, where 
but little understood, and that little useless, 
where two thirds of the readers will be in the predica 

ment of the poor bewildered negro, who had bee: 

stunned by a continuity of bursts of pulpit eloquence, 
not a syllable of which could be understood. Appra 

priating to himself a semblance of the bard words that 
had been uttered, he lifted ap his hands, as be left the 
church, exclaiming: “ The impercevity has risen t 

such a life in natur, that none but a univarsal scholar 








can be 





can disemframe it.” ( 
—-oOooorors LS 
THE RE POs ITORY. 


Or iginal. 


LORD BYRON AND MR. MOORE. 

Tur erudite and pious Thebans of the Dairy ayy 
Commernctat Advertiser, often indalge themselves in 
silly tireades against Lord Byron, who, in their high 
estimation, seems to have had dginning qualities that 
should withhold from his great genius the applause it 
has acquired; but the opinion of these gentlemen has 
no weight in the scale of popular influence, as they 
possess minds which could not ascend in the elevation 
of sentiment, even if they were to lucubrate on the 
summit of mount Pindus. The editor the Evryixe 
Pos, is, however, a gentleman of talent, who general- 
ly lights up his subjects with elegance of diction, and 
justness of thought; yet while I concede to him these 
attributes, I must beg leave to dissent from the hete- 
rodoxy of bis critical opinions, as far as they relate to 
Lord Byron. In one of his editorial articles,a few 
days ago, after inveighing in terms of acerbity against 
the illustrious poet, and pronouncing a flatulent pane: 
gyric on the Nonvu AmenicaN Revirw, he anhesi 
tatingly asserted, * that the people of England entire 
ly overrated the poetry of Lord Byron !"—Most excel 
lent critic! how infallible is your decision !—how im 
pregnable the bulwark of your logic, the artillery of 
the Quarrenny and Epineurnau Reviews, can no 
more make an impression upon it than a lady’s bod. 








‘kin can pierce through the brazen shield of Achilles ! 


for Mr. Coreman has not even a vulnerable heel'— 
But leaving aside hyper and pseudo criticisms, let us 


‘judge of Lord Byron by the standard of genius—not 
by his moral aberrations. 
|fence either of the conduct or religious rectitude of 
reasonably expect an income of two thousand dollars in, Lord Byron, for in many respects they are indefensi 

four years, and then the exquisite pleasure of watching! |ble, but as a poet he will hold the first place in Euro- 
To know that they are your own, and that||pean literature, and his merit is daily augmenting and 
lIthered around it are fleeting away before the effulgent 
Their sagacity extends to every thing connected || 


I do not undertake the de- 


rising superior to envy ; asthe vapours which she ga- 
rays of the luminary which they could not hide.—His 
fascinating poetry, in spite of envious criticism, has 
the maguetic power of captivating the imagination, 
and of impressing the heart. His characters are 
drawn from nature, dressed in the garb of reality, and 
exhibited in the magnifying mirror of truth and expe~ 
rience; he enlists our sympathies by his vivid repre- 
sentations of real life; he never, like Dr. Southey, 
wanders in extreme improbabilities, or inte revolting 
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hiyperboles, but delineates in enchaoting colours the || est daughter, a girl of fourteen, to manage affairs in )| 
manners and the features of the age.—The flowers) his absence 
which he scatters so profusely over his subjects, are of When night came On, the younger children, to mei 
vative growth, and they have that beauty and fra- number of three or four, were put to bed in the cham-| 
ite . “a ‘ , : 
wrance which do not belong to the gaudy exoties of|| ber, and Mrs. Mosely, notwithstanding her fears which | 
the author of the Curse of Kehama ; and the sublime bad increased to such a degree that she hardly dared 
tone of his sentiment, the felicity of bis expression, to breathe, after securing all the doors, retired to her 
ind the boldness of his spirit enchain the admiration | ed, in company with her eldest daughter. 

Mrs. Mosely was a devout believer in apparitions) 


of his readers. 


land supernatural appearances, and ber imagination 
In the powerful expression of the gloomy passions, || ° pernatura: appes 


iireadily supplied her with numberless instances, in| 
and the dark emotions of the soul, as well as in the , PI 


| ile nd versatility of mind, even the |which visitants from another world had chosen to make 
wound “Of Apan Wm are ? a 


“ir appe ce Ist recisely such storms 
Yolilus of the Evesixe Post, will admit that the) then appearance in the midst of pre sto 


T force '|and tempests. 
renius of Byron has been unrivalled. —The gorgeous || i 


The house, too, had the reputation of 


being haunted—strange sights had been seen by the 
magnificence of hw magery, and the boldness - ne . a 6 


jneighours flitting about the mansion during a time it 
sublimity of his conceptions rise far above the com- ° £ 


\'was uninhabited, and numberless were the times in) 


petition of his contemporaries. Perhaps there is not a) 


. jwhich a rumbling noise, similar to drawing a heavy | 
passage in either Homer, or Tasso, that can surpass)! r ig i g£ 
body over the chamber floor, had commenced at the 

' 
isouthwest corner of the kitchen chamber and with a 


hesitating movement, advanced to the top of the stairs, 


in awful or stupendous grandeur his description of the | 
Siner or Contntu.—Here bis mighty genius dis-| 


| 
plays all its powers, and all its magical effects, in por- || 
j;}and sometimes even descended them. As these noises 
|}were heard in the night, and a profound silence inva- 
riably followed, except that sometimes a light step) 


| was heard in the kitchen, it was generally believed that | 


traying the most terrific and appalling scenes of bat- 
tle; the warriors seem to combat before us, and hor- 
ror and havoc rise into life on the anumated canvass | 
of his representation; while the groans of the dying, | 


the clash of arms, and the screams of the vultures) i} 
jcorner of the house where the cries commenced, and }| 


ble the loud orgies of the furies over some horrible || H@d then been dragged across the chamber, and down 


rating the ears like the “voar of the storm,” resem- 





the stairs; how it was afterwards disposed of, no one 


sacrifice. Sach are the attributes of the poet, we, Eng-| 


’ : new. 
lishmen, have * overrated /” a poet who has gained h — Rr) 
| The storm continued to increase, and the oak which! 


more popularity, and more poetical honours, than}; 
pol aro . , stood in the yard, and bad braved the storms of cen- 
either Pope or Swift ever attained; and there is little 
‘turies, sroaned to its very centre, while the ends of | 


doabt but that posterity will award him perennial tri | 
; ‘some of the branches which were leaning on the house, 
yumphs, and place his statue in the first niche in the}| 


1." . ‘as if for support, by their rattling sweep added not a’ 
Cemple of Fame. 


little to the din and uproar without.—Mrs. Mosely, | 
The Irish Anacnron, Mr. Moonr, stands on the}| 


Olympus of Fame—be is the adopted laureate of love— | | 
the incomparable lyrist of the tender passions—and || 
ihe elected minstrel for celebrating the triumphs of 
liberty, there is a grace and a pathos inhis poetry that 


| previous to going to bed, had gone up stairs to see if 
jj all was safe, and finding every thing right, just as in} 
descending the stairs her head came on a level with | 
the floor, her eye caught a glimpse of some white ob- | 

neler A a ject in the suspicious corner, and to add to her dis- 
wraps the mind in the ‘Joy of Grief,” and awakens the tress, a sudden gust of wind which made theo old house 
slumbering sensibility of the soul. In his inelodious stan- | rock, extinguished her light and left her in total dark- 
zas, intellectual gems glitter, beauties sinile, love | ness.—Sufliciently frightened, she hastened to whero 
liness displays her natural charms to Capeerans the | the little fire she had left made the darkness and gloom 
senses, while the fascinating excellence of his diction around, visible, and without daring to look behind her, 


i ” edge,” arrayed wi ow ; : 
rises like a “tree of knowledge, arrayed with mell crept into bed. Scarcely had she be a able to draw 
As a lyric poet he cer- 


fruits and fragrant blossoms. 
tainly has no superior. His fertile genius glowing 
with ethereal fire, pursues a new path-way in pas- 
sion’s fairy ground; through the flowery mazes of 
which it wanders, in majestic dignity, like a chosen 
celestial spirit approaching elysium, without being fol- 
lowed even by the hope, of an earthly competitor.— 
His songs have a charm for patriotism and the ear of 
freedom, through the national application of his match- 
less lyrical talents to themes of wo and suffering vir- 
tue—<dedicated in filial tenderness to the wrongs and 


: : op » 7. ve 

sorrows of his native land. PRISCIANUS: | hack of the kitchen, and proceeded till it seemed to| 
Snel 

== ee : istop with a sudden and hollow sound at the kitchen} 


THE REPOS sITORY. door. Instantly a loud and struggling noise, attended | 








which had given so much alarm at previous times, 
again commenced, it crossed the chamber, descended 
the stairs, and all was silence, except the storin 
raging without: Mrs. Mosely trembled in every joint, 
the bed shook as though she had been seized with a 
fit of the ague. At that moment another blast swept 
by the old mansion, and such a rolling, rumbling, dole- 





when he is warned that bis final hour is come, com- 
menced atthe southern extremity of a long low shed, 

















with a heavy crash, was heard in the kitchen, which 


“ And yells and cries without arise, 
lasted but a moment, when aslow heavy thump—thuimp 


That the stoutest heart might shock: 
And deaf'ning rvarivg, like cataract pouring 











phe nie reek.” Southey. || —thump—was heard, proceeding from the kitchen to- 
— _ ———— || wards the room in which Mrs. Mosely and her daugh- 
THB HAUNTED HOUSE. ter were in bed. They heard the noise, but escape 


The wind blew a terrible southeaster; the rain drift-||was hopeless; the fire had gone out, and it was as| 
ed fearfully along, and fell in rushing torrents against || dark in as out doors; the sweat ran in streams from | 
the shattered casements and rattling windows of the old||their bodies, and if during their lives they had never 
tenement occupied by the Moselys. The night too,|| before prayed, they begged heartily now, but in vain : 


was as dark and gloomy as clouds and storms could || the noise advanced ; it passed the threshold, thump— 











make it :—frightful sounds were heard howling along ||thump ; it turned to the bed; Mrs. Mosely screamed 


the blast, and wails of the tree-toad from the roof,||loud, but the relentless apparition stopped not till it 


seemed ominous of some tragic catastrophe.—Mosely ||was fairly at the bedside, struggling, groaning, and 
himself had gone from home, leaving his wife and eld- || thumping. 
- 





\|some unfortunate person had been murdered in that |! 


the bed clothes close over her head when the noise} 


ful noise, as the Breton peasant hears before his door | 


Mrs. Mosely was frightened to desperation; she 


| called aloud for mercy and help, and springing from 


the bed, raised the window, and calling on her daugh 
ter to follow, leaped into the street, and midst the pelt 
ings of the storm made her way a quarter of a mile to 
farmer Hodge's, where she arrived almost dead with 
tright, cold, and rain. As soon as she recovered suf 
ficient breath, she gave her astonished neighbours th: 
reason of so unusual a visit, and entreated Hodge t 
save if possible, the children she had left at home—— 
trom she knew not what. Hodge was an honest fellow 
not possessed on such occasions of an exuberant dx 
gree of comage, and the storm was so violent, and so 
many frightful stories crowded at once on his recol 
lection, that Hodge scratched his head, and would hav: 
willingly declined a concern that would have tested th 
prowess of Hooker himself. It was but for a moment. 
however, and his humanity, and pity for the good wo 
man’s distress prevailed: he seized his lantern, and 
wielding in one hand a sound walnut cudgel, which 
||had formerly served for a hand-stafl, accompanied by 
Mrs, Mosely who had put on some of Mrs. Hodge’s 
clothes, and whom no entreaties could prevail upon to 
‘remain, he sallied forth ready to meet whatever might 
dare him to the encounter. 

They reached the house—it remained as they had 
left it. They cantionsly and tremblingly entered th: 
room where Mrs. Mosely slept, when the first thine 
that saluted their ears was, thump—thump—thump,— 
jaccompanied by the frightful strangling noise which 
|had given so much alarm, appearing to come from 
under the bed they had just quitted. Hodge involun 
sarily shrunk back, but opening his lantern, with a 
| pi alpitating heart, he ventured to the bed and cautious 
\ly raised the coverlet which hung nearly to the floor, 
peeped under, when, merciful Heaven! what a scene 
_presented itself to his horror-struck vision!! There 
Hw as no ghost, no apparition, no spectre from the mu: 
derous grave, no straggler from the ‘vastly deep ;’ bu! 
areal, white, huge, bloody and ferocious tom-cat! wit: 
his head wedged into Mrs. Mosely'’s large, pewte: 
quart cup, which had been left half full of milk, stand 
ing on the kitchen table! Hodge relieved the cat in 
the same way that ‘ Paddy from Cork’ did his dog. 
when caught in similar circumstances—cut off his head 
to extricate it from the mug. 


The fright having subsided, the whole mystery wa: 
developed and a worthy family delivered from thei: 
fears of hobgoblins, spooks, and apparitions. It was 
found that a branch of the oak had displaced a clap 
board, and made a hole through which the cat, a wili 
prowler of the woods, had for a long time found it: 
way into the house. On that night he entered in tho 
usual manuver, and finding it all still, descended to the 
\|kitchen. ‘The mug had been left in the manner stat- 
ed, and with considerabie difficulty be introduced his 
head and began his feast. At that moment the force 
ofthe wind drove the large brass kettle from its moor- 
|; ings, rolled it the whole length of the shed, and brought 
it up with violence against the kitchen door. Fright. 
ened in his turn, Grimalkin attempted to extricate his 
head, but it was impossible, and inthe struggle, he came 
to the floor, where the mug was still lessened in its di- 
mensions by falling on the edge of a chair. Half suf. 
focated in the milk, he endeavoured to make his re- 
treat but was unable, and as fortune would bave it, 
|| found his way thumping the pewter mug upon the fléo: 
at every step, to the apartment occupied by Mrs. 
| Mosely and her daughter. 

To conclude the whole, the oak limb was dismem- 
bered—the clapboard replaced—and ghosts and appa 
ritions for ever banished the oo 2, oso 





| 

















Mr. Hamblin.—Ov Tuesday eveui ing Mr. Hamblin made 
‘his first appearance in America, in the character of Hamlet 
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THE CABINET. 


* Farewelh—eweet dower of lowe, farewell '™ 


= — " - = _ ' 
VICISSITUDES. i] 

Drorring the sympathetic tear over the grave of de-)| 
parted worth, and regretting that the young, the gener: us, || 
ind the noble hearted Orville, should so soon fall a prey || 
to vice: that he, once the pride of a fond parent's heart,| 


hould so soon be cut down in his mad career to ruin, | ad- i] 


vanced to a spot where stood two beautifully carved monu- 
iments. A drooping willow which hung over them, cast al! 
inelancholy shade around, and filled the mind with a pen-| 
iveawe, I approached and read ov the one, the following 

uscription :—** Sacred to the memory of Edmund Seagrave, || 

who departed this life, aged twenty years, belove d and res- \{ 
cted by all who knew him.” On the other was inscribed ;|| 

‘ Sacred to the memory of Emma Clifford, who departed) 
his life, aged eighteen, beloved and deplored by the circle of || 


her numerous friends and relatives, who well knew how to 


ippreciale her worth, and mourn her loss.” 1 well remem- 


bered Edmund and Emma. The former was the son of a! 








upon his bead. Butall entreaties, persuasions, and threats, 


were alike unavailing, The father's heart was callous to 


|! that the nuptial tie should be ratified by a father's lips,|! 
ithan a father's curse, which he feared, shouki be denounced 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


P vireet from « traveller's port tole 


every prayer and every tear, till at last, Edmund rendered | 


desperate by such an obstinate refusal from him, who was 
the author of his being, and who should have beee the pro. 
moter of his happiness, resolved to conduct the blooming 
Emma to the hymeneal altar, and enter into that sacred en- 
gagement which should bind him for ever te her, the chief joy 
of his heart, and which no human power could sever 
the father was soon aware of his intention, and determined 


}to cut off the possibility of putting his schemes into execu- 


tion; and hoped by forcing him from the sight of Emma, 


that his attachment, which he considered merely as an ebul- || 


lition of youthful passion would soon subside. 


Such was their situation when I left the place of my na- 
tivity. The sight of their grave-stones brought back to my 
mind their love, and I eagerly inquired of my friend the se 
Such 


quel of their story. love as their's wes not to be 


| blighted by absence, but it rather served to inflame the ar- 


dour of their attachment. Edmund was removed by bis fa- 


But | | 


AARON BURR. 
I was travelling up the Hudson, on board of a Steam 
Boat, when a circumstance occurred, the recollection 


of which, is truly pleasing: I remember that it was a 
‘delightful afternoon in summer; the sky was serene, 
and the sweet balmy zephyrs played upon the face ot 
ithe tranquil river. The bright path of the evening sun 
||} Was open uponthe water. Beautiful villages, embow 
tered in groves; promenades shaded by lofty trees ; 
with scenes of rural elegance, interspersed with the rich, 
llromantic s enery of nature, rose in deli¢htfal prospect 


‘jas we ascended the river, The company on board, 
|, consisted of a gay and fashionable assemblage of both 
||sexes, whose sprightly conversation contributed to 
i;heighten the interest of the scene.—While viewmne 


| with mexpressible pleasure the prospect before me, my 


wealthy merchant, in my native village. His father, proud,|) ther far from the sight of Emma, but he pined in sorrow-| attention was arrested by the sineula appearance of a 


: . j " . 
arrogant, and overbearing, considered every one who was’) fy sadness, until he fell into a raging fever, and quickly died, grave, elderly o 
, | . ¢ _** ’ 
his inferior in fortune, to be equally so in merit, and by bis)! paving ina state of mental derangement, cursing his father || one of the 
. . . } 
pride and insolence, estranged from himself the affections | 


of every one, But the son was beloved and respected to! 
s great a degree as the father was detested and despised. | 
idmund, affable in his manners, and conciliating in his ad 


dress, won the esteem and respect of all. He was the same) 


iffable and engaging youth, whether by the social hearth or | 


in the crowded ball-room. No wonder then, that he, pos-} 


\| 


_and calling on the name of the mistress of his heart. 
| The tender and susceptible spirit of Emma, could not 
Hong sustain the shock, but she drooped like the sweet and 
| blooming rose-bud, when vipped by the winter frost. Her 
| pure spirit soon took its flight to rejoin her lover in the 
\ realms of bliss, where purest joys reign in uninterrupted hat 


\mony. Here, their mortal remains now repose undisturb- 


gentleman, whom I observed sitting on 
side seats, apparently absorbed in pensive 
} musing w ith his eyes fixed on the rolling tide. There 

was a melancholy dignity in his countenance; while 
his venerable locks, gray with age or sorrow, hun, 
\\loosely on his shoulders. 


i 


|} siderably worn and short breeches, after the old fashion 


llis dress was a coat con 


} . 
|| A half worn, broad-brimmed hat, added to the gravity 


sessing such captivati ec . ) alities, and}| ; , “nt: + : 
essing such captivating powers, such noble qualities, « || ed, and the spot of their resting place is designated by these | of his deportinent; while a pair of old fashioned boots 


such an amiable disposition, should win the affections of a) 
young, tender, and affectionate female. 
Emma Clifford, was the only daughter of a once opulent, | 


but now degraded citizen—degraded not in honour, but in) 
‘ 


fortune. Young, beautiful, and retiring, she sought not the || 


viddy amusements and pleasures which generally engross | 
the attention of ardent youth in the full prime of theis exis-| 
tence, but made it her only delight to sooth the distresses| 
of a beloved parent, and alleviate by the labour of her hands, | 
the train of miseries which penury brings along with it, and 
which are naturally calculated to weigh down the heart, and 
suppress those feelings of vivacity and pleasure, which 
otherwise would arise. Often, as | have passed by her fath- 
er’s cottage and seen the lovely Emma employed in labour, 
and submitting that form which appeared more fit to grace 


a throne, to servile drudgery, I have exclaimed with the poet : | 


“O what a pure and sacred thing 
Is beauty curtained from the sight 
Of the gross ‘world---illuming 

One oy mansion with its ligh 


But shut out as she was from the common gaze ofthe world, 
and immured in the walls of a lonely cottage, Emma's 
beauty and worth were not unknown, nor unappreciated. 
Many there were, who attracted by the dazzling lustre of 
her beauty and the richness of her mind, admired and 
wooed the beauteous maid.— But there was one, among all 
those whose advances were less bold, and whose professions 
of love were less glaring than the rest—there was one whose 
glowing cheek and sparkling eye, when in the presence of 
Emma, bespoke a heart warm with all those tender emotions 
which agitate the breast of a fond and youthful lover. 


t” 


Edmund had long secretly loved the charming Emma, 


but was restrained from disclosing his passion, knowing 


that his father would as willingly behold him in his grave, 


as in the embraces of Emma Clifford. She too was not in- 
sensible to the tender impressions of love, but felt the fond- 
est affections springing up in her heart, and attaching them- 
selves to him who soon became the idol of her soul. 

Cherishing the fond remembrance of the past, and indulg- 


ing in those golden anticipatious which fancy held out to his 
view im the prospect of better days, she rested her heart's 
dearest affections on him, and fondly nurtured her love, and 
though in secret, promised many a happy day of joy spent 
She was in 
the glad spring of her life, and in her day-dreams of bliss, 
pictured to ber mind nought but felicity pure and uninter- 


in the sweet embraces of conjugal affection. 


supted. 


{ 


monuments, erected by the hand of frieudship —Emporium 
| j y I it 
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The Prizes._-We have offered to the writer of the best 
} moral tale, thirty dollars. 

| To the writer of the second best, twenty dollars 

| To the writer of the best poem, thirty dollars. 


To the writer of the second best, twenty dollars. 


In order to prevent mistakes, we inform our correspon- 
dents, that no communication sent for any of the above pre- 
miums, will be either burnt, returned, or destroyed, without 
'they are unworthy a place in the Mirror. 
‘in any writer to desive a sacrifice of this kind; and those 
who are dissatisfied with this arrangement, need not trouble 
us with their effusions. We will willingly return to the seve- 
ral writers, who have made this request, their productions, 


lt is ungenerous 


committee. 





Canal Celebration —In compliance with the request of 
many of our readers, we insert the following advertisement : 
The committee of Militia Officers and Citizens give no- 
tice, that the Ball to be given in celebration of the comple- 
tion of the Canal, will be at the Lafayette Amphitheatre, on 
Monday Evening, the 7th of November. 

As the numher of Tickets must be limited} and as it is 
important that the Committee should know what amount of 
funds they may calculate on, it is requested that those de- 
sirous of joining in the celebration, will apply as early as 
possible to either of the committce, consisting of— 


Maj. Gen. A. Fleming 
Brig. Gen. J. T. Jones 
Col. T. L. Chester 
Col. G. S. Doughty 
Col. W. W. Tompkins 
Col. J. Schieffelin 
Col. S. Barton 

Col. D. C. Coldon 
Col. Wm. Gracie 

Lt. Col. W. E. Boss 
Lt. Col. Morris 

Lt. Col. G. Stryker 
Lt. Col. G. P. Hewett 
Wajor P. M. Wetmore 
Hon. C. D. Colden 

J. Dekay, Esq. 


Major Gen. J. Mapes 
Brig. Gen. J. Benedict 
Com. Gen. A. Muir 
Col T. F. Brett 

Col. P. W. Spicer 
Col. C. Graham 

Col. J. Purdy 

Col. W.H. Maxwell 
Col. J. 1. Jones 

Col. R. Nichols 

Lt. Col. Moore 

Lt. Col. H. Booracm 
Capt. Geo. P. Morris 
Capt. Livingston 
Capt. Patterson 

Isaac S. Hone, Esq. 





Unable any longer to restrain his love, Edmund resolved 
to confess his passion to Emma, which she heard with a 
But his greatest concern! 
was to obtain the consent of his father, desirous rather! 


bright but timid glow of joy. 


F. C. Tucker, Esq. 

J. C. Stevens, Esq. 
Robert Lawrence, Esq. 
R. Emmett, Esq. 

J. R. Vanrensellaer, Esq. 


T. L. Smith, Esq. 
T.R. Mercein, Esq. 
H. Brevoort, Esq. 
F. Baretto, Esq 








provided they apply previously to their being offered to the | 


|| completed the costume of this singular personage. The 
|| simplhieity of dress induced a belief that he was no othe: 
|| than some plain old farmer, who was returning from 
But little at- 
tention was, therefore, paid by those pert fashionables, 


\|the city to his residence in the country. 
| 
| who promenaded the deck, to one whom they consid 

ljered an unlettered rustic who had cultivated his mind 
|| less than his farm, and who paid more attention to the 
\|gaiming of money, than to the acquisition of intellec 

|| tual riches. Indeed, the old gentleman's taciturnity, 
||and the antiquity of his dress, afforded no small amuse- 
}ment to some merry wags—a kind of buffoons, with 
| whom we meet in almost every mixed company; and, 
|| from whose unhallowed ridicule not even the infirmi- 
jties of age, nor the misfortunes of human vature ar 
exempt. 

| It happened that some gentlemen who belonged to 
ithe bar, had commenced a controversy on some criti- 
ical point in law, very near the oid gentleman: He oc 

casionally regarded them with a look, as if to pene- 
\trate the recesses of their souls; and then resumed his 
jposture. At length, a young smart, with a significant 
glance accosted him: “Old gentleman, what is your 


i 


opinion?” ‘The man of silence and mystery spoke— 
and lo! what was our astonishment !—His countenance, 
which was before shaded with the gloom of melancho- 
ly, brightened with intelligence ; the loftiest eloquence 
flowed from his tongue, which was so long silent; and 
those eyes which were vacantly fixed upon the passing 


| The 


iwave, now beamed with the fire of his soul! 
transcendent brightness of his mind now broke forth 
—the halo of genius shone around him. The dispu- 
tants viewed him with silent wonder. The importance 
of the sons and daughters of fashion vanished like 
|| mists before the rising sun. All eyes were fixed upon 
| the extraordinary stranger—all were desirous to know 

his name, Inquiry was made—and reader! that 
| ntact was Aaron Burr. 











MARRIED, 


At Cairo, Green county, on the 13th olt. by the Rev. Mr. Beers, Mr. Cal- 
vin Balt, of this city, to Miss Hannah A. Huntington, of the former place. 

On the 13th ult. at Hempstead Harbour L. 1. by tbe Rev. D, 8. Bogart, 
Mr. Thomas Dodge, to Miss ( harlotte Jackson. 

On the 12th ult. by the Rev, Mr. Patton, Mr. Samuel Saow, of Boston, to 
Miss Harriet Archer, of this city. 
|. On the 16h ult, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Bache M’Evers, Esq. to 
Jeaactie E. Emmet, daughter of Thomas Addis Emmet, Esq. 
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THE MINSTRE L. 





To George. 


hou who kaow'st eo well @ win the mure. Seble onstle 


Tod weve in brieht and fadelew wreaths, wild fomey's flowers We 


thought, to happy poet 


wh. caonet write like thee 


that 1 woul! gladly fll, 


ta simple ley from 


© hes many wn ile bine 


1 bet teach the efrain ts few. and bid the harp to thr! 
may a moment frawcht with pain, mi ht half its salner lye, 
leasure much her promise give, in hope’ bright ralwhov hue 


the song that chocme the ear, and pete each care to Mchty 


tones, when melted tate air, otill dwell apen the miu 


w tel! we, what once gave del ht, te ectiic ed te the wind 
And hope bs like the full }lewn rose whee Neem mut soon lee 
by Thee the folvy tale that brenthees ite mace theoweh the he 

Veal thas Ht gilde our days awhile, with artificial rays, 


lity. extinguishes ite blare 


vill Ulumine every da 


poctry t thine, to chase the cares of life away— 


] 
rony spread illest round, 


this world thy feet may tread upon enchanted grouul 


THU Uiam. 
Sad was the hour, and joyless was the day, 
When William gazed, and g 
Chill was bis fate, and dark the envious clond, 
[hat round him threw its desolation loud 
With hopes destroy ed, and darling wishes Jed, 
He secke a home among the voiceless ded 


In pity heaven to the human kind! 


Smile onthe youth, restorethe maniac’smind. £2 


Toa HFrienv. 


Khink not, my lov'd, my valued fricod 
That | possess aa iey heart; 
1 wish I did, it would defend, 
My peace from present anzious smar!. 
From the first hour | met with thee, 
(Though t of friends had ceas'd to dreom 
Chat sonl which lowes society, 
An efiort made for your esteem. 
And when eclips'd in sorrow's shade, 
Surrounded by a slanderous throng, 
My feelings all the world portray'd, 
‘As fall of fiends who did me wrong. 
Iwas then the glance of thy kind eye, 
Dispell'd my cheerless revery; 
It was thy look of sympathy, 
Which makes thee still so dear to me. 
\nd this lL own without disguise, 
Had we acquainted been before, 
Whea I was free from other ties, 
1 might have dared to love you more. 
But since we know ‘tis thus decreed, 
And we no more than friends can be ; 
We ne’er must think of word or deed, 
That is not stamp'd with purity. 


Oath of Cpili. 


Before the Almighty Power on High, 
Whose thunders shake the vaulted sky , 
By heaven and earth, by sea and air, 
With hearts and hands conjoin'd we swear 
That while from ocean's bed the sand 
Is heav'd, or flow'rs bedeck the land, 
Or circling through the vault of heav'n 
With lightning force the planet's driven 
Or from the heart the vital tide 
Coxgtinues through the veins to glide : 
Like free Colombia's sons we swear, 
No tyrant’s galling chains to wear. 


The Tear. 
Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven, 
And if there be a haman tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so linpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel's cheeh— 
Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upen a duteous daughter's head. 











the dream that fits with moruing light 


rave his heart away ; 


Ixcoa., | 


“VER 


How soon that form may wither in the 
How soon the grass may flourish o'er that breast 
‘Tell her—decay is but one common lot, 

‘That the bright dream of yoath will quickly fly ; 
And (which it seems she now remembers not,) 


|! The [lowing was written on receiving a Prayer Book, trsteafl of « Ve 


Prayer is no theme for idle jest, 

Enjoin'd it was by God's behest 

That God, who dwells ‘hove mortal sigh! 
Enthron'd in majesty and light. 
Nesplendent myriads load declare, 

Vice has no place nor entrance ther: 

And would He to my Prager attend, 

I this would ask, for thee, my friend 

Life to old age; and perfect health ; 

With all vou could desire of wealth 

In furme's al@ost immortal voice, 

(ireat honours, if they be your choice 
Good friends, who may your worth discern 
ln love, a sweet and kind return. 

No crime to give remorse or fear 

“weet peace the hour of death to chee Ar 


She has no MWeart. 


She has no heart, but she is fair—- 

The rose, the lily can’t outvie her ; 
She suniler so sweetly, that the air 

Seems full of light and beauty nigh he: 
She has no heart, bat yet her face 

So many hues of youth revealing, 
With so much liveliness and grace, 

hat on my soul 'tis ever stealing 

She has no heart, she cannot love, 

Bat she can kindle love in mine- 
Strange, that the softness of a dove 

Round such a thing of air can twine. 
She has no heart—her eye, though brig! 

Has not the brightness of the soul ; 
Lis not the pureand tender light, 

That love from seraph beauty stole. 
‘Tis but a wild and witching fame, 

That Jeads us on awhile through fJowe: 
Then leaves us, lost in guilt and shame, 

To mourn our vain departed hours 
Go then from me-—thou canst not chain 

A soul, whose flight is wing'd above ; 
Turn not on me thine eye again ; 

Thou hast no heart, thou canst not lov 


The Dea Rose. 


Go, faded flower, and tell the youthful mai 


However bright her bopes, or fair she be, 


That inthe dust, her beauty must be laid 


As thou dost wither—even so must she | 


Tell ber—while gayly fluttering iv the crowd, 


In all the vanity of fashion drest, 


shrond, 


Tell her, sweet Moralist—“ that she must dic 


Bid her—oh ! bid her, every hour prepare 


If spotless to her death-bed she be given, 


Like thine, her ashes shall perfume the air, 


Her breath, like incense, vo-necend to heaven 


Evitapy. 


Stop, reader, here, and deign to look 
On one without a name, 

Ne’er entered in the ample book 
Of fortune or of fame. 

Studious of peace, he hated strife ; 
Meek virtue filled his breast ; 

Ilis coat of arms—“ a spotless life, 
* An hovest heart’ —his crest. 

Quartered within was innocence ; 
And thus his motto ran,— 

A conscience void of all offence 
Before both God and man.” 

And in the last great day, though pride 
Now scorns his pedigree, 

‘Thousands shall wish they'd bern allied 
To this great family. 





70. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





fhe Canal. 

When Narene formed the lakes sublime 
Above the Ocean's height, 

Through vista long she saw the time 


That » ould their waves anite. 
Saw Scieyce and the Ants obey 
A single mortal's hand, 
Saw rivers arched—and rocks give way 


Obedient to command 


Heard after times applaud the deed, 
Their annual chorus raise ; 
Still louder as the years proceed, 


Resounding Crinvor's praise f 


1 To Llisabeth. 

|| Elow sweet to recline in yon jasmine bower, 

i} To steal from thy lips the glad kiss : 

|| “Tis like honey distilled from the dewdropping flowc: 


It fills me with transports of bliss 

How sweet, not an angel that stoops from the sky 

| But envies the bliss le njoy, 

| 

Nor a seraph that flits through the sphere passing by 
' 


But finds in his cup an alloy 


llow sweet, 


‘tis enchantment, no sublunar art 


' 
1 Could lull the rade passions to rest, 

i Aad naught but enchantment could soften the hearr. 

| Or fel! with such raptures the breast. G 
| — 
\ 





Constancy. 


h! Think not time can ever 


My soul from thine dissever ' 


| Closer their union grows 
As youth's fleet current flows 
Oh! life may smile or languish, 
In transport or in anguish, 
But still my heart shall twine 
In purest love with thine. 


Por bliss o'er nature rangine 
| His raptures ever changing, 


Man gathers every flower 


1] That blooms on heath on bowe: 
But mid his varied pleasure, 
He keeps a dearer treasure ; 
Some heart he knows wil! prove 








' Ilis changeless home of 'ove 
I Gillen. 
On beds of snow the moonbeaw sk pt, 
| And chilly was the midnight gloom, 
When by the damp grave Ellen wept, 
Sweet maid! it was her Lindor’s tom! 
| A warm tear gush'd, the winter air 
iF Congeal'd it as it fow'd away ; 
i| All night it lay an ice-drop there, 
At morn, it glitter'd in the ray. 
An angel, wand'ring from her sphere, 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 
To dew-ey'd Pity bronght the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem. 
eee 
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